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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



LETTERS FROM MEXICO 

Mexico City. 

Sir, — On reading your article on " Mexico " in the December number of 
The North American Review, just received, I at once cabled you " Con- 
gratulations and hearty thanks for your excellent article regarding Mexi- 
co." Every one here who has read the article (which has been given 
greater publicity than you perhaps know, having been reproduced in the 
Mexican Herald of the 14th) feels that it is not only a fair presentment of 
the situation, but exceedingly timely. Most Americans who, like myself, 
have been many years in touch with this republic, while they have not lost 
their local and national interest in American problems and affairs, feel 
that, while President Huerta's administration — like all others before his — 
might be much improved on, it is the best we have here, and that it would 
not be wise to undertake to exchange it for one or more — probably one 
after another — of the dissenters of the northern part of the republic. 
Knowing and having followed, article by article, your campaign of many 
years in favor of Woodrow Wilson as a candidate for the Presidency, I 
feel that he should — and may — listen to the very human suggestion you 
make at the close of your article. 

I saw to-day the editor-in-chief of the Biario Official, the official 
organ of the Mexican Government, and found that your article on Mexico 
had been translated and published in yesterday's issue, as it is regarded as 
of great importance. I inclose you Jose Juan Tablada's card and the 
paper containing your article, with the compliments of this gentleman. 

H. S. L. 



Mexico City. 

Sir, — Your view of the Mexican situation which appeared in The North 
American Review has been republished in the Mexican Herald of this 
city. 

I have resided here in Mexico for nearly fifteen years. Prior to my 
coming here I lived eighteen years in Arizona and New Mexico, and I be- 
lieve that I am fairly well acquainted with the political situation here in 
Mexico and the peculiar temperament of the Mexican people. I have read 
with much interest your views on the Mexican situation, and I desire to say 
that it is one of the most comprehensive and able articles published per- 
taining to a proposed policy for the United States to extend toward Mexico. 

It is a hard matter for an able man even to acknowledge a gross error, 
but when the justice of it is made apparent and he complies manfully, such 
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acts will contribute to his future success, and eventually people would 
recognize his greatness and acknowledge it by emulating him in acts and 
teachings. Wm. W. Miller, 

Gainesville, Texas. 

Sir, — For many years I have followed with interest and profit your 
illuminating writing, both in The Review and in Harper's Weekly. I 
have always imposed considerable trust in your splendid ability and sane 
judgment. But your last editorial on " The President and Mexico " is 
from nearly every standpoint distressingly disappointing. I knew that 
the blue blood of a far-seeing literary aristocracy flowed in your veins, 
but I could never have believed that personal pique could have colored 
your better judgment and warped your hitherto clear logic as it evidently 
has in this editorial. 

I doubt if any representative student conversant with pending condi- 
tions incident to our relations with Mexico would in any degree accept 
your conclusions. Your manifest argumentative climax possesses every 
possible logical promise for an entirely opposite conclusion. 

President Wilson's failure to accept the de facto government under the 
dictatorship of red-handed Huerta in the face of partial recognition by 
European powers, demonstrates an unusual quality of genuine statesman- 
ship. Contrary to your conclusion, Wilson's unflinching humanitarian 
position has gained universal confirmation by gradual acquiescence on the 
part of every European government. If you know these powers like I do 
you know that they are not in the habit, united, of turning international 
tricks of this gravity, merely for the sake of policy. It only confirms the 
fact that Woodrow Wilson is becoming more and more recognized as the 
finest statesman who ever sat in our Presidential chair. In short, President 
Wilson is the only man who ever guided the affairs of our nation with a 
thorough understanding of the science of government. 

I wish you could take a casual jaunt over our country and get your eyes 
opened to the spreading spell which President Wilson is casting across the 
paths of all representative citizens. 

Frankly, I doubt seriously if you have a clear outline of conditions 
in Mexico. Any leading light who will advocate the recognition of the 
Huerta regime or contend for intervention must lack something of true 
patriotism. 

I trust that the utterances of Governor Colquitt have not contaminated 
your dignified escutcheon. Mr. Colquitt represents only a bedraggled 
remnant of disgruntals. He has ceased to speak for any of the repre- 
sentative classes in Texas. 

Those who really think in the United States to-day in the terms of true 
statesmanship are fast lining up with President Wilson in his determined 
policy for Mexico. 

Ernest C. Moblex. 

[Foreign governments have " acquiesced " simply because they have 
their own hands full and are only too glad to let us shoulder the entire re- 
sponsibility. If a single foreign commentator of note has pronounced Presi- 
dent Wilson's plan wise or practicable, the fact has escaped our atten- 
tion. — Editob.] 



